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Using semi-structured interviews, we examined teachers' understanding of bullying 
of children in their classes. Although teachers' definitions of bullying included both 
direct and indirect behaviours, several factors influenced how they characterized and 
responded to incidents. These factors included whether the teachers viewed an 
incident as serious or considered a victimized child responsible, whether a child 
matched their assumptions about victim characteristics and behaviours, and whether 
they described feeling empathy for a child. The nature of the school environment and 
organization such as availability of systemic support in addressing bullying incidents 
were further factors that influenced teachers' awareness and responses. 
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A Taide d'entrevues semi-structurees, les auteures ont etudie comment les 
enseignants pergoivent Tintimidation dans leurs classes. Bien que leurs definitions de 
Tintimidation comprennent a la fois les comportements directs et indirects, plusieurs 
facteurs influencent leur fagon de caracteriser les incidents et d'y reagir, notamment 
s'ils considerent que Tincident est serieux ou que la victime est responsable, si la 
victime correspond a leurs theories implicites sur les caracteristiques et les 
comportements d'une victime et s'ils ressentent de Tempathie pour la victime. Le 
climat de Tecole et les structures offertes tel un soutien systemique pour faire face aux 
incidents d'intimidation faisaient egalement partie des facteurs ayant une incidence 
sur la sensibilisation et les reactions des enseignants. 

Mots cles : victimisation par des pairs, etude qualitative sur Tintimidation, 
comprendre Tintimidation, reagir a Tintimidation. 


Bullying is reported to be pervasive in many countries around the world 
(Hazier, Miller, Carney, & Green, 2001; Olweus, 1994). Both bullies and 
victims are at risk of developing psychosocial and psychiatric problems 
that may continue into adulthood (Nansel, Overpeck, Pilla, Ruan, 
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Simons-Morton, & Scheldt, 2001; Olweus, 1993). 

In this study, we examined teachers' understanding of bullying of 
fhose sfudenfs in fheir classes who self-idenfified as vicfims. 
Concepfually, fhis research builds on fhe assumption fhaf, because 
people are embedded in social and environmenfal confexfs, mulfiple 
facfors invariably influence social behavioural patterns (Cairns & Cairns, 
1991; Germain & Bloom, 1999). Such facfors include individual 
characferisfics, social inferacfions, and culfural and ecological conditions 
(Cairns & Cairns, 1991). If follows, according fo fhis ecological sysfemic 
framework, fhaf bullying does nof reside solely wifh fhe child who 
bullies or who is vicfimized. Rafher, bullying unfolds in fhe social 
confexf of fhe peer group, fhe classroom, fhe school, fhe family and fhe 
larger communify. A comprehensive framework fherefore, becomes 
essential to investigate the various elements influencing bullying (Alias 
& Pepler, 1998; Craig & Pepler, 1997; Craig, Pepler, & Alias, 2000; Hanish 
& Guerra, 2000; Olweus, 1994). 

Alfhough children's decision fo disclose is mulfi-defermined, fheir 
feachers' response is likely a key factor in choosing fo disclose fheir 
vicfimizafion (Graig & Pepler, 1996). Sfudenfs reporf fhaf teachers do not 
consistently intervene to stop bullying (Atlas & Pepler, 1998). One study 
found fhaf 25 per cenf of sfudenfs indicated fhaf feachers usually 
infervened, in confrasf fo 75 per cenf of feachers reporting fhaf fhey 
usually infervened (Ziegler & Rosensfein-Marmer, 1991). Teachers' 
explanations for fheir apparenf lack of infervenfion include uncerfainfy 
abouf how fo respond, nof having wifnessed fhe incidenfs, and 
identification of mild bullying as typical childhood behaviour without 
serious ramifications (Atlas & Pepler, 1998; Graig & Pepler, 1997). 
Moreover, adults may have difficulty recognizing bullying behaviour 
because of fhe complex dynamics involved (Hazier, Gamey, Green, 
Powell, & Jolly, 1997; Roberfs & Moroffi, 2000). 

Research is lacking on teachers' understanding of bullying and on 
facfors fhaf influence fheir views and interventions. Teacher variables 
musf be considered fo undersfand and address bullying. Resulfs of a 
sfudy considering facfors fhaf may influence teachers' abilify fo identify 
bullies and vicfims indicafe fhaf feachers' accurate idenfificafion of 
bullies and vicfims is influenced by a number of facfors such as age of 
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the students, frequency of confacf wifh fhe sfudenfs, and nafure of the 
bullying behaviour (Leff, Kupersmidt, Patterson, & Power, 1999). 

Kallestad and Olweus (2003) found fhaf factors fhaf predicf fhe 
degree to which teachers implemenfed fhe Olweus Bullying Prevention 
Program included fheir views on fhe imporfance of sfaff in addressing 
bullying, fhe amounf of program informafion fhey read, fheir 
percepfions of fhe degree of bullying in fheir classroom, fheir own 
experiences of vicfimizafion as a child, and fheir emofional 
responsiveness and empafhy fowards children who are bullied. In fheir 
sfudy of teachers' views on bullying, Siann, Callaghan, Lockharf, and 
Rawson (1993) concluded fhaf ambiguify and feachers' own subjective 
responses to incidenfs are inherenf in bullying. Boulfon (1997) conducfed 
a sfudy fo elicif teachers' affifudes fowards bullying and fheir beliefs 
abouf fheir ability to deal with bullying. Boulton found fhaf mosf of fhe 
feachers considered physical assaulfs and fhreafs bullying; however, a 
significanf proporfion did nof view behaviours such as exclusion or 
name-calling bullying. Townsend-Wiggins (2001) found fhaf teachers' 
undersfanding of bullying, parficularly relafional bullying, was limited. 

Craig, Henderson, and Murphy (2000) examined the effects of 
confexfual factors (e.g., forms of bullying), and characferisfics (e.g., 
gender) of feacher candidafes on fheir affifudes fowards bullying and on 
fheir inf ervenf ions. The feacher candidafes considered physical 
aggression more serious and deserving of intervention fhan verbal 
aggression or exclusion. They were even less likely fo consider verbal 
aggression and exclusion fhaf fhey did nof witness as bullying or to 
intervene. The teacher candidates who expressed empathy for ofhers 
were more likely fo idenfify bullying and fo reporf fhaf fhey would 
infervene. Nicolaides, Toda, and Smifh (2002) conducfed a sfudy on 
feacher candidafes' knowledge and affifudes regarding bullying, fheir 
views on fhe significance of bullying, and fheir confidence in dealing 
wifh bullying. The preservice feachers were informed abouf fhe 
prevalence of bullying buf nof abouf ofher aspecfs of fhe phenomenon. 
The respondenfs depicfed bullies as having low self-esteem and lacking 
social skills, which confradicfs emerging evidence fhaf some bullies 
acfually "may be quite socially skilled-adepf manipulafors of fhe social 
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environment who can get rewards from bullying more vulnerable peers" 
(p. 115). 

Teachers are influential in students' daily lives, which includes 
recognizing and responding to bullying incidents and implementing 
programs. This study adds to the knowledge of fhis complex 
phenomenon by focusing on feachers' undersfanding of bullying and fhe 
facfors fhaf mighf influence how fhey recognize and respond fo bullying 
incidenfs. Teachers' undersfanding may well defermine whefher fhey see 
an incidenf as bullying and whefher fhey infervene appropriafely 
(Boulfon, 1997). The adulf-child relafionship affecfs children's abilify fo 
manage in many areas, and specifically in bullying sifuafions. Infegral fo 
fhe bullying inferacfion is fhe vicfim's inability to defend him or herself 
and ofhers' obligafion fo infervene (Aflas & Pepler, 1998; Olweus, 1991). 
Scholars have conducfed considerably less research on children who are 
vicfimized fhan on children who bully (Bernsfein & Wafson, 1997; 
Prinstein, Boergers, & Vemberg, 2001). There are few qualifafive sfudies 
on fhe experiences of vicfimized children or fheir parenfs or feachers 
(Borg, 1998; Owens, Shufe, & Slee, 2000). Qualifafive research 
mefhodology can provide addifional insighf into more subtle types of 
bullying and the dynamics of bullying behaviour (Cullingford & 
Morrison, 1995; Smifh & Brain, 2000). 

METHODOLOGY 

Utilizing basic qualifafive mefhodology (Merriam, 2002), we conducfed 
our research in four urban public schools fhaf were locafed in 
communities fhaf differed in such facfors as income, family composition, 
and percenfage of recenf immigranfs (Asfor, Meyer, & Behre, 1999). We 
cafegorized one school in fhe lowesf income range and anofher, in fhe 
second lowesf. These schools had a high percenfage of single parenf 
families, a low proportion of higher educafion among parenfs, many 
families who lived in subsidized housing, and high numbers of recenf 
immigranfs. We cafegorized fhe fhird school as in fhe second highesf 
income level, and fhe fourfh as in fhe highesf income level. These schools 
had a moderafe fo low percenfage of single parenf families, mixed fo 
high educafion levels, wifh mosf families living in single defached 
housing, and low fo moderafe recenf immigrants (Schools Like Us 
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Project Description, 2001-02). As a result, we were able to consider the 
experiences from a range of socio-economic levels. 

We adminisfered a quesfiormaire ("Safe School Quesfiormaire," 
Pepler, Connolly, & Craig, 1993, adapfed from Olweus, 1989) fo sfudenfs 
in grades four and five in four public schools fo idenfify sfudenfs who 
reporfed being vicfims of bullying. The focus of our sfudy was fhe 
individual inferviews wifh feachers on one occasion abouf fheir 
undersfanding of bullying and fhen considerafion of fheir responses in 
lighf of their students' identification as victims. Using basic qualitative 
inquiry, the aim was to gain understanding of how fhe feachers 
undersfood fhe phenomenon of bullying in general and specifically, wifh 
respecf fo fhe self-idenfified sfudenfs (Merriam, 2002). 

The research assisfanfs inifiafed a classroom discussion on school 
bullying. We fhen obfained parenfal consenf fo have fheir children 
complefe a quesfionnaire, which fhe research assisfanfs adminisfered 
wifh fhe children's assenf. The child and feacher's names were placed on 
fhe quesfionnaire. We used fwo ifems from fhe Safe School quesfiormaire 
fo assess involvemenf in bullying: "How offen have you been bullied in 
fhe currenf ferm?" and "How offen have you been bullied in fhe lasf five 
days?" On fhe basis of fhe quesfiormaire resulfs, we selecfed children fo 
provide represenfafion according fo gender and grade. Nine boys and 
nine girls in grades four and five who idenfified being frequenfly bullied 
were selecfed. We also obfained consenf and assenf from fhe parenfs and 
children fo inferview fhe children's feachers and fo inform fhe feachers 
fhaf fhe child had self-idenfified as a vicfim of bullying, buf nof fo 
disclose any ofher defails. Finally, we obfained consenf from fhe child's 
feacher fo parficipafe in an inferview. Af fhe fime consenf was obfained 
from fhe feachers, fhey were fold fhe name(s) of fhe child(ren) in fheir 
class who self-idenfified as a vicfim of bullying in fhe currenf school 
ferm. The research assisfanf also explained fhaf consenf and assenf had 
been obfained from fhe parenf and child fo divulge fhis informafion, buf 
none ofher, fo fhe feacher. 

We conducfed semi-sfrucfured inferviews wifh 13 feachers wifh 
respecf fo 17 children (10 feachers had one child in fheir class, fwo 
feachers had fwo children, and one had fhree). Five feachers had faughf 
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for fewer fhan fhree years, four had faughf for over five years, and four 
had over 10 years of experience. 

Three framed graduafe sfudenfs, wifh several years of social work 
experience, conducfed inferviews wifh fhe feachers, in a privafe room in 
fhe schools. The inferviews wifh feachers who had one sfudenf in fheir 
class lasfed 1 fo IV 2 hour-long, whereas fhe inferviews wifh feachers who 
had more fhan one sfudenf lasfed approximafely 2 fo IVi hours. The 
research assisfanfs audio recorded inferviews; audio fapes were 
professionally franscribed. The inferview began wifh fhe research 
assisfanf asking fhe feacher fo falk abouf his or her response fo hearing 
fhaf fhe child self-idenfified as a vicfim of bullying. Affer fhe feacher 
spoke, fhe research assisfanf fhen asked ofher quesfions based on fhe 
inferview schedule, including fhe feacher's undersfanding of bullying, 
whefher fhe child had fold fhe feacher abouf being bullied, responses fo 
fhe child and fo ofher bullying sifuafions raised by fhe teacher, 
interactions with the child and, if applicable, with the parents, and 
perceptions of school support and the school's ability to respond to 
bullying. As we reviewed tapes and transcripts, we modified subsequent 
interviews (Tesch, 1990). For instance, based on the teachers' 
spontaneous responses, we added a question about their own 
experiences with bullying as children. 

NVivo qualitative software was used to organize the data (Richards, 
1999). In analyzing the interviews, we identified categories and themes 
(Merriam, 2002), and constant comparison led to groupings of similar 
concepts about the teachers' understanding of the children's 
victimization (Strauss & Corbin, 1990). We identified consistent and 
contradictory themes that occurred. We took measures to ensure 
trustworthiness (Lincoln & Cuba, 1985). The researchers were very 
connected to this research through many years of clinical practice and 
research in this field and thus brought perspective and caution to the 
research. Through in-depth interviews and returning to teachers to 
verify developing themes, we addressed member checking. 

FINDINGS 

Awareness of Child's Identification as Bullied 

Teachers were unaware that 10 of the 17 children were bullied, according 
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to the children's self-identification on the questionnaire. Teachers were 
aware that seven students were bullied, all of whom fold fheir teacher 
about at least one bullying incident. Of fhese seven children, feachers 
had worked wifh five sfudenfs prior fo fhe inferviews in a variety of 
combinafions fo sfop fhe bullying (e.g., vicfim, parenfs, and peers). 

Defining Bullying 

We asked feachers fo define bullying, affer which fhe inferviewer read 
fhe following definifion fo ensure fhaf fhe feachers were aware of fhe 
accepfed definifion of bullying (Olweus, 1989): 

We say a student is bullied when another student or group of students say nasty 
and mean things to him/her or tease him/her a lot in a mean way. It is also 
bullying when a student is hit, kicked, threatened, locked inside a room and 
things like that. These things may happen often and it is hard for the student 
being bullied to defend him/herself. But it is not bullying when two students of 
about the same strength argue or fight, (n.p.) 

The teachers all highlighted the existence of a power imbalance in 
bullying and fhe majorify depicfed bullying as infenfional. All feachers 
included direcf and indirecf bullying behaviours in fheir undersfanding, 
alfhough fhe feachers differed in how serious fhey considered fhe 
various forms. For instance, upon reflecting on the definition provided, a 
teacher who had not considered non-physical behaviours bullying 
shifted to include these behaviours, although she considered physical 
bullying more serious. In contrast to this perspective, other teachers 
expressed the view that non-physical bullying was as serious. Most 
teachers did not mention repetition as integral to bullying behavioural 
patterns. 

Factors and Context in Determining and Responding to Bullying 

Identifying fhaf an incidenf is bullying and knowing how fo infervene 
emerged as complex and confusing for feachers. Through analysis of fhe 
interviews, we found fhaf several factors influenced how each teacher 
undersfood and responded fo incidenfs. These facfors included whefher 
feachers viewed an incidenf as serious, whefher fhey considered fhe 
vicfimized child responsible, whefher fhe child mafched fheir 
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assumptions about victim characteristics and behaviours, and whether 
they described feeling empathy for fhe child. The nafure of fhe school 
environmenf and organizafion supporf were furfher factors fhaf 
influenced feachers' awareness and responses. 

Whether the incident is considered serious. The meaning feachers 
ascribed to incidenfs seemed fo influence whefher fhey viewed an 
incidenf as normal or problemafic. Non-physical vicfimizafion was af 
fimes deemed nof serious and fhus overlooked. One teacher, for 
insfance, who believed fhaf physical behaviours were more serious, was 
shocked fhaf a sfudenf identified as a victim. The boy had complained 
about being called names, but because "he has friends and is liked" fhe 
feacher did nof fake his complainfs seriously. The teacher became upsef 
and questioned whefher she could "fake care of him and ofhers if I don'f 
see enough." If did nof occur fo anofher feacher fhaf a girl "mighf be 
affecfed in her feelings or psychologically." This feacher who had seen 
boys repeafedly fake fhe girl's possessions and call her names, said, "If is 
hard af fhis age fo say whefher fhey really wanf fo hurf her when she is 
so adorable and pretty. I fhink boys say fhings fo gef her affenfion and 
show off, like a courfing fhing." If seems fhaf because of her 
inferprefafion of fhe incidenf in fhis maimer, fhe feacher did nof 
infervene. In confrasf, anofher feacher expressed dismay fhaf children 
often normalized bullying and as a resulf did nof discern when fhey 
fhemselves were bullied: "Tm in awe fhaf when we infroduce fhe 
concepf of bully/vicfim, kids are shocked fo find fhey are victims. To 
fhem fhis is normal behaviour." 

Whether the child is considered responsible. Whefher a child was seen as 
deserving of supporf seemed fo depend parfly on whefher fhe feacher 
considered fhe child responsible for his or her vicfimizafion. One feacher 
reflected, "If's hard fo know whefher somebody consfanfly picked on is 
doing somefhing fo cause if," and anofher believed, "some children play 
fhe victim." One feacher believed fhe child in his class was indeed 
responsible and fhus, despife recounfing examples fhaf illusfrafed fhe 
child's vicfimizafion by his peers, did nof consider fhis child a victim. 

Whether the student matches assumptions about victim characteristics and 
behaviours. A number of feachers who were surprised a sfudenf identified 
as bullied appeared fo assume fhaf victimized sfudenfs would nof seem 
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well adjusted or would not be assertive. One teacher explained, "I've 
been assuming that it would affect your concentration and grades." 
Another teacher observed, "It never occurred to me that [child's name] 
would be bullied because she can stand up for herself." Ofher teachers 
were not surprised a child was bullied. Although previously unaware of 
fhe child's experiences, fhese feachers explained fhaf fhe child displayed 
characferisfics or behaviours fhey would expecf fo see in a victimized 
child. They added fhaf fhe sfudenfs in quesfion had insecurities ofher 
children could exploif, such as fheir weighf, or had unique qualifies fhaf 
"sef fhem aparf and made fhem vulnerable fo bullying." 

Whether the teacher feels empathy for the child who is bullied. Whefher 
feachers felf compassion for a child seemed fo influence fheir responses. 
For example, one feacher said fhaf despife a boy's irrifafing behaviours, 
"If is nof righf fhaf fhe ofher children freaf him fhaf way." This feacher 
worked bofh wifh fhe boy's peers fo sfop fhe bullying and wifh fhe boy 
fo develop skills in responding fo peers. Anofher feacher, who believed 
he undersfood a sifuafion, did nof agree wifh a girl's feeling fhaf she was 
bullied fhrough exclusion. In discussing fhe sifuafion, fhe feacher 
focused on facfs rafher fhan fhe girl's expressed feelings. The feacher 
believed he had deal! wifh fhe sifuafion effecfively by speaking wifh fhe 
class abouf fhe inevifabilify of experiencing exclusion in life, and 
fherefore was bofh surprised and perfurbed fo hear fhaf fhe girl's mofher 
lafer approached fhe principal wifh concerns abouf her child's exclusion. 
Some feachers did nof appear fo have compassion for a sfudenf who had 
idenfified as bullied. One feacher, for instance, said peers laughed at a 
boy but maintained that the boy "wants to be a victim." This teacher said 
the boy "never fully cried; if's always fake cries." He raised incidenfs 
when peers physically or verbally victimized fhe boy yef did nof 
infervene because he fhoughf fhe boy provoked ofhers and fherefore did 
nof view him as a victim. This feacher said fhe boy's parenfs approached 
him wifh concerns abouf fheir son's vicfimizafion. He explained fhaf he 
did nof agree wifh fheir concerns and described having dismissed fhe 
parenfs' worries. 

The nature of the school environment. Teachers commenfed on fhe 
influence of fhe school environmenf on fheir ability to identify and 
address bullying. One feacher, for insfance, wondered if fhe physical 
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bullying in her current school was masked, "because it's a more charged 
environment with much rougher kids, so you don't see it." A teacher in a 
school with a reputation of being nice was concerned that the myth of 
fhe nice school decreased feachers' and parenfs' vigilance. He believed 
fhe degree of bullying fhaf wenf on "is jusf as much. If's a much more 
cover! kind of bullying, buf if sfill happens." 

A number of fhe feachers felf pressured fo feach fhe curriculum and 
respond fo fhe numerous bullying-fype incidenfs fhaf occurred 
fhroughouf fhe day. Mosf feachers expressed feeling fhaf fhere was a 
lack of supporf and fhaf fhey lacked fhe time and resources fo address 
bullying adequafely; fhey described feeling "exhausfed," "scared," 
"helpless," or "fed up." 

Subjectivity 

Several feachers drew attention fo fhe disparity between children's and 
their own opinions and perceptions. Some teachers thought their own 
views were objective, particularly in relation to verbal or indirect 
bullying. For instance, one teacher said, "When they get hit or pushed, 
there's not a lot of percepfion abouf fhaf. Buf in fhe more subfle 
exclusion, somefimes fhe percepfion doesn'f mafch up wifh fhe realify." 
Ofher feachers recognized a child's perceptions as valid. For example, 
one feacher fold a group of girls who had been reporfed as bullying, 
"even if you don'f mean fo bully her, fhese actions are being 
inferprefed." These feachers realized fhaf alfhough some forms of 
bullying mighf nof seem serious fo fhem, fhey were fo fhe recipienf. This 
realizafion is illusfrafed by a feacher who addressed fhe bullying, and 
validafed fhe child's experiences despife having wondered whefher fhe 
sfudenf "feels fhe bullying more sfrongly fhan if acfually is." Ofher 
teachers questioned their own responses after they recognized that a 
child was more affected than they had imagined. Still others focused on 
defermining fhe "objective realify," rather than on the child's 
subjectivity. 

Teacher Intervention 

Many teachers contrasted the existence of school policies dealing wifh 
direcf bullying and fhe absence of guidelines addressing indirecf 
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bullying. In addition, the majority of the teachers stated that they did not 
know how to deal with indirect bullying. They explained that typically 
they sent children to the office for physical bullying, buf as one feacher 
explained, "Bullying befween girls can be hard fo deal wifh in a 
disciplinary way, which is mosfly whaf fhe vice-principal and principal 
do." The following example exemplifies fhis discrepancy. A feacher 
described an incidenf whereby a boy pulled a girl's panfs down, which 
came fo her affenfion when girls who wifnessed fhe incidenf fold fhe 
feacher fhe girl pulled her own panfs down. When fhe frufh emerged, 
fhe feacher senf fhe boy fo fhe office and he was suspended. She did nof, 
however, deal wifh fhe girls who witnessed and reported the incident 
because she was "afraid of fuelling gossip." This feacher was disfressed 
and explained fhaf she did nof know how fo deal wifh indirecf bullying 
nor did she find fhe adminisfrafion helpful. 

The majorify of fhe feachers reporfed fhaf fhey did nof receive 
framing on bullying and expressed fhe desire for more framing. An 
unanficipafed effecf of fhe research was fhe shiff some feachers described 
in fheir views and acfions. For example, affer learning a child identified 
as bullied, when fhe research assisfanf confacfed fhem fo parficipafe in 
an inferview and informed fhe feachers fhe names of sfudenfs who self- 
idenfified as bullied, a few feachers reporfed monitoring sfudenfs more 
closely. 

Several feachers conveyed fhe need fo intervene because of fhe 
children's developmenfal sfage. As one feacher contended, "Af fhis age 
fhey can'f solve many dispufes by fhemselves. They usually need 
someone fo help guide fhem and fhaf's whaf I fry fo do." Several 
feachers worked to foster a positive classroom atmosphere, whereby 
they facilitated discussions to deal with bullying and help students to 
problem solve, develop social skills, and build empathy. Respondents 
stated that they found if parficularly faxing when fhey had nof wifnessed 
an incidenf. Many mef wifh fhe victim, fhe bully, and wifnesses fo 
discern whaf acfually occurred. Some fried fo follow up wifh children 
individually and fo monifor inferacfions; for insfance one feacher joined 
sfudenfs in fhe lunchroom fo prevenf conflicf. 
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Personal Experience 

Almost all the teachers were bullied as children and several felt the 
effects persisted. One teacher believed s/he became a bully in response to 
having been bullied. A number of feachers described fhe bullying fhey 
had experienced as ongoing, serious, and scary. They porfrayed 
fhemselves as being hif, fhreafened, excluded, and laughed af; many 
recalled having believed fhe names fhey were called, for example, fhaf 
fhey were "poison" or "ugly." The feachers remembered feeling sad, 
nervous, afraid, and ashamed, and described fhe loss of self-esfeem as 
especially painful. The majorify did nof fell anyone as a resulf of fheir 
shame or of having decided fhaf fhe bullying "wasn'f bad enough" fo 
fell. Several feachers felf fheir experiences made fhem more sensifive and 
aware of fhe coverf nafure of bullying and of fhe need fo wafch for signs 
of bullying and fo encourage sfudenfs fo disclose vicfimizafion. 

DISCUSSION 

In fhis sfudy, we examined feachers' undersfanding of bullying and fheir 
views and responses fo sifuafions involving sfudenfs who self-idenfified 
as victimized. Mosf respondenfs incorporafed into their understanding 
of bullying fhe key components of fhe generally accepfed bullying 
definition, wifh fhe excepfion of repefifion, which very few of fhe 
feachers menfioned. Wifh respecf to their definitions, the teachers all 
referred fo fhe power differential and mosf referred fo fhe infenf fo hurf. 
Consistenf wifh fhe findings of Siarm and colleagues (1993), all fhe 
teachers stated that bullying could be direct or indirect. Because the 
effects of repefifious bullying, regardless of fhe severify of individual 
incidenfs, are well documenfed (Craig ef al., 2000; Hazier ef al., 2001), its 
glaring absence must not be ignored. 

The finding fhaf many feachers were unaware fhaf fheir sfudenfs 
were bullied is cause for concern, and is supporfed in fhe liferafure 
(Hanish & Guerra, 2000; Newman, Murray, & Lussier, 2001). Sorting ouf 
which behaviours constifufe bullying is a difficulf process and can 
confribufe fo a lack of infervenfion in bullying sifuafions (Hazier, 1998; 
Hazier ef al., 2001). The disparity between the definitions the teachers 
provided and how they depicted situations they discussed suggests that, 
although a clear definition is necessary for educafion, infervenfion, and 
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research, it is not sufficient. The complexity in determining whether an 
incident constitutes bullying must be recognized. In this study, we 
identified fhe following factors fhaf influenced teachers' idenfificafion 
and response to incidenfs: whefher the incident was regarded as serious; 
whether the victimized child was considered responsible; whether the 
student matched assumptions about victim characteristics and 
behaviour; and whether the teacher described feeling empafhy for fhe 
child who was bullied. In addifion, fhe school environmenf and 
organizafional supporf for fhe feachers influenced fheir awareness and 
responses. 

Alfhough all fhe feachers included indirecf behaviours in fheir 
definitions, in response fo sifuafions fhey discussed abouf fheir sfudenfs, 
feachers often considered physical bullying more serious and fhus mighf 
nof infervene in fhe indirecf incidenfs. This paffern corresponds wifh 
findings fhaf feachers perceive non-physical aggression, such as 
exclusion or verbal aggression, as less serious despite fheir inclusion in 
definitions (Asfor ef al., 1999; Smifh ef al., 2002). Moreover, several 
feachers presenfed defails in fhe interview to indicate a child might be 
bullied. However, because of fheir assumpfions abouf characteristics 
associated with victims, they were surprised that the students identified 
fhemselves as victims. Upon hearing fhaf fhe sfudenfs reporfed being 
vicfims, some feachers quesfioned fheir assumpfions abouf vicfims. 

The elemenf of subjectivity in defining bullying can lead fo 
differences in how feachers characferize incidenfs (Craig ef al., 2000). 
Many feachers in fhis sfudy doubfed fhe children's subjective responses, 
particularly related fo indirecf bullying. Af fimes feachers did nof view 
incidenfs as bullying, alfhough fhey depicfed fhe child as feeling upsef 
and bullied. Several teachers who described a child as "misperceiving" 
situations believed their own perceptions reflected reality. Such 
responses by teachers are significant because conclusions that adults 
draw can influence bofh fheir reactions and children's disclosure 
(Limper, 2000). Underestimating fhe harm caused by forms of bullying 
such as nonviolenf vicfimizafion may lead fo an inappropriafe response, 
which can amounf fo furfher vicfimizafion (Asfor, 1995). As Clarke and 
Kiselica (1997) have concluded, fhe effecfs of bullying carry info 
adulfhood. "When school adulfs ignore, frivialize, or tolerate bullying 
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incidents the victims internalize the implied message that the adults 
have discounted their worth as individuals, and they carry this message 
forward into adulthood" (p. 316). 

When examining how teachers respond to children's experiences of 
bullying, fhe confexf musf be considered. Teachers are under 
considerable pressure (Hazier, 1998), and reporf fhaf sfudenf 
misbehaviour is a significanf source of fheir sfress (Boulfon, 1997; Craig 
ef al., 2000). Indeed, many feachers in fhis sfudy described fhemselves as 
nof capable of bofh covering fhe curriculum and dealing wifh fhe 
recurrenf bullying-fype incidenfs fhaf occurred daily. The feachers offen 
found if difficulf fo disfinguish "normal" from bullying behaviours, and 
fhus did nof know how fo respond. Moreover, fhey compared fhe 
exisfence of school policies for dealing wifh physical aggression wifh fhe 
lack of such guidelines for addressing non-physical bullying. The 
combinafion of feachers' lack of knowledge and fheir reporfed lack of 
sysfemic supporf musf be considered fo undersfand and address fhe 
relafive neglecf of indirecf bullying. 

Whefher feachers felf empafhy for a child seemed fo influence how 
fhey depicfed and responded fo incidenfs. Among fhose feachers who 
did nof judge specific incidenfs as serious or who fhoughf fhe vicfim was 
responsible or misperceived fhe sifuafion, if emerged fhaf fhose who 
described feeling empafhy for a child neverfheless fried fo undersfand a 
child's experiences and facfors fhaf shaped his or her behaviours. This 
behaviour sfands in confrasf fo ofher feachers who did nof seem fo have 
empafhy for a child. For example, fwo feachers who described fheir 
sfudenfs as crying "fake" fears each described significanf problems wifh 
which fhese children sfruggled. However, fhese feachers did nof fry fo 
comprehend fhe children's experiences or behaviours. Their descripfions 
correspond wifh fhe liferafure on children labeled "provocative victims" 
(Olweus, 1991, p. 424), who exhibif behaviours fhaf bofh peers and 
adulfs find irrifafing (Nansel ef al., 2001). Consequenfly, when such 
children reporf vicfimizafion, school personnel can fend fo be 
unsympafhefic (Asfor, 1995). These findings correspond wifh research 
fhaf identifies empafhy as a key facfor in how feachers characferize and 
respond fo incidenfs and sfudenfs and how fhey implemenf programs 
(Craig ef al., 2000; Eslea & Smifh, 2000; Kallesfad & Olweus, 2003). 
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Implications for Practice and Further Research 

From the findings of fhis research we see implicafions for undersfanding 
and infervening in bullying behaviour in schools. Even when individuals 
are able fo arficulafe a clear definifion of bullying, ofher factors can 
influence how fhey characferize and respond fo particular incidents. It is 
important for teachers fo recognize fhaf how fhey undersfand and 
respond fo bullying can have an effecf on fheir sfudenfs. If would be 
beneficial fo provide informafion fo teachers on fhe factors fhaf can 
influence individuals' decisions abouf whaf consfifufes bullying and fo 
help fhem recognize discrepancies befween fheir espoused views and 
fheir reacfions fo bullying incidenfs. 

Indirecf bullying was parficularly challenging for teachers fo 
recognize and fo know whefher and how fo infervene. The teachers offen 
were unaware fhaf a child fell bullied or did nof consider a child's 
sifuafion serious, even fhough fhe child or child's parenf may have 
raised concerns wifh fhe teacher. If is necessary fo emphasize fhe many 
forms of bullying and fhe long-term effecfs of indirecf forms such as 
exclusion (Craig ef al, 2000; Hazier ef al., 2001). Consisfenf wifh ofher 
research (Siarm ef al., 1993), teachers neglecfed fo consider repefifion in 
mosf of fheir definifions, a finding fhaf suggesfs feachers need help fo 
undersfand fhe pofenfially devasfafing impacf of repefifive behaviours, 
even fhose fhaf appear minor (Craig ef al., 2000). 

Some feachers' assumpfions abouf characferisfics fhaf vicfims would 
display (e.g., fhaf fhey were nof well adjusted), seemed fo prevenf fhem 
from recognizing vicfimized children who did nof mafch fheir 
assumpfions. This finding has imporfanf implicafions. There is a need fo 
balance informafion on fhe characferisfics fhaf vicfimized children may 
exhibif wifh recognifion fhaf fhese characferisfics need nof be presenf in 
bullying sifuafions. Furfher, focusing on individual characferisfics of 
children who bully ofhers or who are vicfimized can perpefuafe and 
simplify fhe problem (O'Moore, 2000), can minimize awareness of facfors 
such as fhe social confexf (Craig & Pepler, 1997), and can obscure ofher 
factors considered central to bullying, such as the victimized child's 
experience of disfress. 

The finding fhaf many feachers referred fo subjecfivify parficularly 
wifh regards fo indirecf bullying corresponds wifh fhe liferafure (Ireland 
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& Ireland, 2000; Siann et al., 1993). Doubting a child's view may 
contribute to his or her lack of disclosure to teachers (Dawkins & Hill, 
1995; Mishna, 2004). Intertwined with subjectivity is empathy, which 
emerged as a theme that appeared to influence how feachers responded 
fo fhe children who idenfified as bullied. Ofher research has similarly 
found an associafion befween feachers' empafhy for fhe bullied child and 
their responses (Craig et al., 2000; Kallestad & Olweus, 2003). Teachers 
need assistance to become cognizant of fheir affifudes and of the 
possibility that a child's views may differ from fheir own and fhat a 
child's disfress may be greafer fhan an adulf anficipafes (Landau, Milich, 
Harris, & Larson, 2001). Such undersfanding can increase a feacher's 
abilify fo recognize and infervene in bullying sifuafions. Regardless of 
feachers' own views, fhey need help fo lisfen fo sfudenfs' concerns and 
feelings (Craig ef al., 2000). In addifion, educafors musf profecf children 
who are vicfimized buf who mighf nof recognize or feel fhey are bullied. 
A significant finding of fhis sfudy was fhaf fhe majority of feachers were 
themselves bullied as children. Many believed that their personal 
experiences as children influenced fheir reactions fo their students. There 
is a paucity of research on feachers' pasf experiences wifh bullying and 
how fhese experiences may influence fheir definifions and responses fo 
bullying. One sfudy found an associafion befween feachers who 
idenfified as bullied as a child wifh fheir responses and infervenfions 
(Kallesfad & Olweus, 2003), whereas findings of anofher sfudy indicafed 
fhaf prior experience as a bully or victim did nof significanfly influence 
feachers' responses (Nicolaides ef al., 2002). The prevalence of bullying, 
however, suggesfs fhaf educafors as well as ofher professionals may well 
have had experiences wifh bullying, eifher direcfly or indirecfly. Af fhe 
very leasf, fhis finding suggesfs fhaf educafors and ofher professionals 
musf deal wifh fheir own feelings fhaf incidenfs may evoke fo respond 
effecfively fo bullying incidenfs (Gibbons, Lichfenberg, & van Beusekom, 
1994). A recommendation is fo develop research wifh fhe purpose of 
further exploring links between past experience with victimization and 
teachers' responses and interventions to bullying incidents. Such 
research would be critical to developing effective interventions by 
teachers. 

Teacher training is critical in identifying and responding fo bullying 
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(Boulton, 1997; Craig et al., 2000; Townsend-Wiggins, 2001) and teachers 
both require and want further training to increase their confidence and 
compefence (Nicolaides ef al., 2002). Mosf feachers in fhis sfudy had nof 
received framing on bullying and expressed fhe desire for such framing. 
An unanficipafed effecf of fhe research was fhe shiff some feachers 
described in fheir views and acfions, for insfance being more wafchful 
affer learning fhaf children idenfified as vicfims of bullying. Thus, fhe 
research process offers evidence of feachers' ability to examine and 
change their views and behaviours. 

Teachers are in the front line in addressing bullying. Identifying and 
responding fo bullying is complex and confusing. To imparf more 
knowledge and framing if is crifical fo undersfand fhe factors fhaf 
influence how feachers undersfand and respond fo bullying, and fo 
recognize and acknowledge fhe confexf in which feachers funcfion. 
Developing an awareness of fhe complexify of fhe phenomenon may 
lead fo feachers becoming "more vigilanf and responsive fo bullying 
problems which, in fum, may give children more confidence fo seek 
feachers' assisfance when bullying occurs" (Alias & Pepler, 1998, p. 94). 
Jusf as vicfimized sfudenfs need empafhy, so do feachers require 
undersfanding fhaf fhey are in a very difficulf posifion, whereby fhey 
musf fulfill many roles including responding effecfively fo bullying. 
Many feachers in fhis sfudy expressed concern abouf fheir lack of abilify 
fo deal fully wifh fhe bullying incidenfs due fo pressure fo cover fhe 
curriculum and fo respond fo fhe children and also conveyed a lack of 
systemic supporf, particularly relafed fo indirecf bullying. 
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